by  stealing  part  of  the  night,  but  you  won’t  be  any 
stronger  unless  you  eat  right. 

Food  Folly  comes  back  in  a nightmare  of  disordered 
digestion.  Loose  Livers  come  from  Loose  Living. 
The  Stomach  Sadness  that  comes  from  Stomach  Stuff- 
ing is  quickly  dispelled  by  a simple  diet  of 
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the  food  that  puts  you  on  your  feet.  It  is  full  of  nutriment  and 
easily  digested  by  the  most  delicate  stomach.  Made  in  our  two- 
million-dollar  sunlit  bakery. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  made  in  only  two  forms,  BISCUIT  and  TRISCUIT — the 
biscuit  for  breakfast  with  milk  or  cream  or  for  any  meal  with  fresh  or  pre- 
served fruits.  Triscuit  (the  Shredded  Wheat  Wafer)  used  as  a TOAST  for  any 
meal  with  butter,  cheese  or  marmalades.  Shredded  Wheat  is  the  whole  wheat 
cleaned,  steam-cooked,  shredded  and  twice  baked.  It  is  made  at  Niagara  Falls, 
in  the  cleanest,  most  hygienic  food  factory  in  the  world.  If  it  isn’t  made  by 
The  Shredded  Wheat  Company  it  isn’t  “Shredded  Wheat.”  The  process  is 
protected  by  forty-one  patents  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe.  Both 
the  Biscuit  and  Triscuit  should  be  heated  in  the  oven  (to  restore  crispness) 
before  using.  Our  new  illustrated  cook  book  is  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  ONLY  “BREAKFAST  FOOD”  MADE  IN  BISCUIT  FORM. 

SHREDDED  WHEAT  CO. Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS 

BY  JESSE  W.  WEIK 

Mr.  Weik,  of  Greencastle,  Indiana,  the  writer  of  the  familiar  view  of  Lincoln  which  The 
Outlook  gives  its  readers  below,  was  an  intimate  friend  and  literary  associate  of  W.  H.  Hern- 
don, who  was  Mr.  Lincoln’s  law  partner  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  from  1843  till  “ the  bullet  of 
J.  Wilkes  Booth  dissolved  the  partnership.”  He  studied  with  Lincoln,  most  of  the  time  in  the 
same  room  with  Herndon,  for  over  a year.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Life  of  Lincoln  by  Mr. 
Herndon,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  intimate  biographies  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Weik 
collaborated,  and  became  very  familiar  with  all  the  facts  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  career  up  to  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  Under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Herndon, 
he  has  visited  every  place  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  where  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  lived, 
has  examined  the  original  record  of  every  lawsuit  he  ever  tried,  and  cross-examined  every 
one  he  ever  met  who  knew  Lincoln.  His  investigations  were  begun  over  thirty  years  ago. 
Probably  no  man  living  knows  more  of  the  unwritten  Lincoln  literature,  still  unpublished,  and 
much  of  it  never  to  be  published,  than  Mr.  Weik. — The  Editors. 


THE  man-  who  undertakes  to  ana- 
lyze the  development  or  fathom 
the  mental  processes  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  will  utterly  fail  if  he  refuses  to 
accept  the  deductions  of  William  H. 
Herndon,  who  studied  that  illustrious 
character  longer  and  at  closer  range  than 
any  other  human  being,  and  who,  as  the 
result  of  his  observations,  sententiously 
declared  that  “ Lincoln  read  less  and 
thought  more  than  any  other  man  of  his 
day  and  generation.” 

The  world  has  never  yet  been  able, 
on  a rational  basis,  to  account  for  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  amazing  ability  and  intellectual 
perfection.  In  his  early  youth — a time 
when  the  foundations  of  every  man’s 
education  must  be  laid,  if  at  all — the 
books  and  other  implements  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  which  to-day  lie  at 
the  elbow  of  even  the  poorest  and  most 
indifferent  lad  in  the  land  were  practi- 
cally beyond  Mr.  Lincoln’s  reach.  It  is, 
therefore,  a strong  test  of  our  powers  of 
belief  to  be  told  that  all  the  school  days  of 
the  man  whose  mind  could  conceive  and 
whose  lips  could  utter  the  House-divided- 
against-itself  speech,  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, and  the  Second  Inaugural,  when 
added  together  did  not  exceed  ten  months  ; 
and  that  he  not  only  never  attended  a 


college  or  academy,  but  had  never  even 
seen  the  inside  of  an  academy  or  college 
building  till  after  he  had  become  a prac- 
ticing lawyer  and  was  eligible  to  Congress. 

The  first  man  who  attempted  to  chroni- 
cle the  events  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  was 
the  late  John  L.  Scripps,  the  editor  and 
one  of  the  early  proprietors  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
nomination  in  1860,  aside  from  the  two 
pages  of  memoranda  written  by  him  for 
Jesse  W.  Fell,  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  in 
December,  1859,  no  account  of  his  life 
had  ever  been  published.  As  there  was  a 
demand  for  something  of  the  kind,  he  sent 
for  Mr.  Scripps,  a man  eminently  well 
qualified  for  such  a task,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  necessary  facts  for  a 
campaign  biography.  With  the  data  and 
material  thus  obtained,  Mr.  Scripps 
returned  to  Chicago  to  prepare  his  manu- 
script. Among  my  papers  is  a letter 
written  by  Scripps,  after  Lincoln’s  death, 
in  which  he  recounts  the  incidents  of  his 
trip  to  Springfield.  As  he,  like  Lincoln, 
had  been  reared  to  manhood  amid  the 
scant  opportunities  and  primitive  surround- 
ings of  a frontier  home,  he  took  the 
liberty  of  representing  in  his  book  that 
Lincoln  had  read  Plutarch’s  Lives.  He 
did  this  because,  as  a rule,  almost  every 
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boy  in  the  early  days  of  the  West  had 
read  Plutarch.  At  the  first  meeting  with 
Scripps,  after  the  advance  sheets  of  the 
book  reached  Mr.  Lincoln  he  said  to  the 
author  gravely  : “ That  paragraph  wherein 
you  state  that  I read  Plutarch’s  Lives  is 
not  exactly  true  ; at  least  it  was  not  true 
when  you  wrote  it,  for,  up  to  that  time  in 
my  life,  I had  never  seen  that  great  con- 
tribution to  human  history  ; but  I want 
your  book,  even  if  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a campaign  pamphlet,  to  be  faithful  to  the 
facts,  and  in  order  that  that  statement 
might  be  literally  true,  I secured  a copy  of 
Plutarch’s  Lives  a few  days  ago,  and  have 
just  read  it  through.” 

According  to  Herndon,  Mr.  Lincoln 
seemed  to  evince  no  special  fondness  for 
reading  or  literary  research.  He  had  no 
library  at  home ; in  fact,  the  only  books 
about  the  place  were  a few  gilt-bound  vol- 
umes lying  on  the  center-table  in  the  par- 
lor, placed  there,  doubtless,  by  his  wife 
for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  also  prob- 
able, as  contended,  that,  being  away  from 
home  and  out  on  the  circuit  a great  part 
of  his  time,  he  was  denied  the  requisite 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  reading,  unless 
it  was  the  newspapers — and  the  journals 
of  that  period  were  notoriously  crude  and 
barren  of  entertainment.  The  few  vol- 
umes on  the  shelves  of  his  law  office  con- 
tained nothing  of  a literary  or  historical 
character,  unless,  perchance,  literary  enter- 
tainment could  be  extracted  from  Green- 
leaf  on  Evidence,  the  Statutes  of  Illinois, 
or  a Patent  Office  Report.  When,  there- 
fore, he  wanted  a book  not  to  be  found 
in  the  office  collection,  he  usually  applied 
to  Herndon,  who  had  a somewhat  varied 
and  extensive  library  at  his  home,  for  the 
desired  volume.  About  the  only  use  he 
seemed  to  have  for  books  was  for  statis- 
tical purposes  or  to  verify  some  statement 
or  affirmation  of  his  own.  After  his  elec- 
tion in  November,  1860,  and  before  his 
departure  for  Washington,  he  locked  him- 
self in  a vacant  room  over  his  brother-in- 
law’s  dry-goods  store  opposite  the  State 
House  square  in  Springfield,  in  order  to 
secure  a quiet  place  free  from  intrusion  in 
which  to  prepare  his  Inaugural  Address. 
He  had  meanwhile  indicated  to  Herndon 
what  particular  books  he  desired  to  con- 
sult. Here  is  the  list : Henry  Clay’s 
great  speech  of  1850 ; Andrew  Jackson’s 


proclamation  against  Nullification ; and  a 
copy  of  the  Constitution.  Later  he  asked 
for  a copy  of  Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne. 
With  this  rather  limited  array  of  material  and 
data  to  draw  upon  he  set  to  work  to  draft 
his  first  official  utterance  as  President. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How,  then, 
in  the  absence  of  school  or  college  train- 
ing, historical  or  literary  research  or  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classics,  did  Mr. 
Lincoln  attain  his  remarkable  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  good,  clear,  and  forcible 
English  ? Whence  came  his  marvelous 
sublimity  of  thought,  the  discrimination  of 
his  expression,  the  grandeur  of  his  lan- 
guage ? The  question  has  never  yet  been 
answered.  While  he  was  never  vain  or 
boastful  of  his  accomplishments,  no  one 
was  more  conscious  of  his  own  signal 
strength,  his  innate  ability  to  sway,  his 
power  to  convince.  “ It  is  absurd,”  wrote 
John  Hay,  “ to  call  Lincoln  a modest 
man.  No  really  great  man  was  ever 
modest.  It  was  his  intellectual  arrogance 
and  unconscious  assumption  of  superiority 
that  such  men  as  Seward,  Chase,  and 
Sumner  could  never  forgive.” 

And  yet,  with  all  this  wealth  of  recog- 
nized ability  and  conceded  pre-eminence, 
how  plain  and  simple  he  was ! Never 
presumptuous  or  opinionated,  he  would 
listen  with  patience  and  deep  interest  to 
the  superficial  and  immature  reasoning  of 
the  youngest  fledgling  at  the  bar.  Not- 
withstanding the  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions of  his  early  days,  he  preferred  to 
make  his  own  way  without  the  aid  or  sup- 
port of  any  one  else ; and  yet  he  was 
always  generous,  if  not  prodigal,  of  his 
help  to  another  if  he  needed  or  asked  for 
it.  Though  he  devotedly  believed  in  justice 
before  generosity,  he  was  the  embodiment 
of  mercy,  and  his  purse-strings  loosened 
instantly  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  need. 
He  never  advertised  his  charities,  and 
never  headed  a subscription  list,  but  he 
gave  freely  and  without  stint.  To  his 
relatives,  all  of  whom  were  proverbially 
poor,  he  was  unusually  attentive  and  help- 
ful. For  his  father,  especially  in  his 
later  years,  he  manifested  profound  filial 
regard.  He  seemed  not  to  realize — what 
every  one  else  could  not  fail  to  observe — 
that  the  old  gentleman,  despite  his  innate 
quiet  and  inoffensive  nature,  was,  after 
all,  a dull,  inert  character,  content  to  idle 
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away  his  time  with  his  equally  indolent 
and  idle  stepson  John  D.  Johnston,  neither 
of  whom  were  reluctant  to  accept,  with- 
out the  prospect  of  adequate  return, 
Abraham’s  proffered  and  unstinted  assist- 
ance. Lying  before  me  as  I write  are  a 
number  of  faded  papers  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
handwriting,  which  tell  a story  of  filial 
devotion  worthy  the  emulation  of  every 
boy  and  man  in  the  land. 

In  his  earlier  days  at  the  bar  Mr.  Lin- 
coln generally  included  Coles  County, 
Illinois,  in  his  rounds  of  the  circuit,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  his  growing  practice 
in  that  region,  but  rather  because  of  the 
opportunity  it  gave  him  to  meet  his  father, 
who  lived  there,  as  well  as  his  stepmother, 
to  whom  he  was  likewise  devotedly  at- 
tached. In  1845  a farmer  who  lived 
not  far  from  the  habitation  of  old  Thomas 
Lincoln  publicly  charged  another  neighbor 
with  having  stolen  a horse.  The  usual 
suit  for  slander  followed,  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  employed  to  represent  the 
complainant.  After  an  animated  trial  the 
suit  terminated  in  the  plaintiff’s  favor, 
whereupon  the  latter,  probably  because  of 
a lack  of  ready  money,  assigned  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  thirty-five  dollars  of  the  judgment 
in  his  behalf  in  settlement  of  Lincoln’s 
fee.  When  the  judgment  was  paid,  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  money,  Mr.  Lincoln 
left  the  entire  sum  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  with  instructions  to  turn 
the  same  over  to  his  father.  Later,  the 
old  gentleman  trudged  into  Charleston, 
the  county  seat,  from  his  cabin  home  on 
“ Goose  Nest  Prairie,”  and  called  for  the 
money.  As  he  was  unable  to  sign  his 
name,  the  receipt  bears  his  signature  written 
by  his  stepson,  John  D.  Johnston.  This 
occurred  before  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election  to 
Congress,  and  at  a period  in  his  career 
when,  as  Mr.  Herndon  has  testified,  his 
total  receipts  for  a term  of  court  on  some 
occasions  did  not  exceed  fifty  dollars. 

Equally  thoughtful  was  Mr.  Lincoln  of 
his  mother’s  people,  the  Hankses,  who, 
like  the  Lincolns,  were  an  “ undistin- 
guished ” or  “ second  ” family.  Of  these 
by  far  the  readiest  and  most  entertaining 
member  was  Mr.  Lincoln’s  cousin,  Dennis 
Hanks.  I myself  knew  the  latter  well, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  visited 
him  at  his  home  in  Illinois.  Although  a 
few  years  older,  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  grew 


up  as  boys  together,  at  one  time  dwelling 
under  the  same  roof.  He  was  the  only 
man  I ever  knew  who  had  seen  the  infant 
son  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln  on  the 
day  of  his  birth.  He  delighted  to  tell  of 
this  episode  in  his  career,  and  I take  the 
liberty  of  reproducing  here  from  my  notes 
made  at  the  time  the  story  as  he  related 
it  to  me  almost  thirty  years  ago  : “ They 
told  me  the  Lincolns  had  a baby  at  their 
house,  and  so  I run  all  the  way  down  thar. 
I guess  I wuz  on  hand  purty  early,  fur  I 
rikkolect  when  I held  the  little  feller  in 
my  arms,  Cuzzen  Nancy,  his  mother,  sez, 
‘ Be  keerful  with  him,  Dennis,  fur  you  air 
the'  fust  boy  he  hez  ever  seen.’  I sort  o’ 
swung  him  back  and  forth,  a little  too 
peart,  I reckon,  fur,  with  the  talkin’  and 
the  shakin’,  he  soon  set  up  a yell,  and  then 
I handed  him  back  to  my  aunt  Polly,  who 
wuz  standin’  close  by.  ‘ Take  him, 
Aunt,’  sez  I.  ‘ He  won’t  never  come  to 
much  ’ — fur  I’ll  tell  ye  he  wuz  the  cryin’est 
baby  I ever  saw.” 

Born  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Dennis  Hanks  lived  to  be  almost 
a centenarian.  When  I first  saw  him,  late 
in  the  seventies,  he  had  not  yet  passed 
his  eightieth  year,  and  although  somewhat 
voluble,  the  crispness  of  his  conversation 
and  sallies  of  attempted  wit  betokened 
some  degree  of  acuteness  of  perception  if 
not  decided  mental  vigor.  He  always 
interested  as  well  as  amused  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  when,  in  the  fall  of  1864,  he  visited 
Washington  and  was  industriously  striving 
to  make  his  identity  and  relationship  to 
the  President  clear  to  the  vigilant  door- 
keepers at  the  White  House,  it  was  Mr. 
Lincoln  who,  recognizing  his  voice,  de- 
scended the  stairway  from  his  room  on  the 
upper  floor  to  welcome  his  cousin  and 
boyhood  playmate  to  the  comfort  and  im- 
pressive splendor  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion. Dennis  remained  in  Washington 
several  days,  and  in  after  years  never 
tired  of  reminding  his  friends  of  the 
unusually  kind  and  considerate  treatment 
he  had  had  at  the  hands  of  th : President. 
Before  he  left  Washington  Mr.  Lincoln 
purchased  and  gave  to  him  a beautifully 
engraved  watch  which  Dennis  ever  after- 
wards reverently  r ;tained,  proudly  exhib- 
iting it  to  his  callers  as  a memento  of  his 
visit  to  his  “ Cousin  Abe.”  Mr.  Herndon, 
after  Lincoln’s  death,  spent  a good  deal 
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of  time  with  Dennis,  whose  recollections 
of  his  early  days  in  Kentucky  and  south- 
ern Indiana  are  the  basis  and  in  fact  the 
only  authentic  source  we  have  for  our 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  boyhood  and 
early  manhood.  Among  my  papers  are  a 
number  of  letters  written  by  Hanks  dur- 
ing the  sixties,  and  while  there  are  some 
mistakes  in  spelling  and  a slight  disregard 
of  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  they 
are  nevertheless  fair  specimens  of  epis- 
tolary English — far  better,  in  all  proba- 
bility, than  the  written  efforts  of  a major- 
ity of  his  contemporaries  whose  early 
educational  advantages  were  like  his. 

Popular  applause  or  approbation  very 
often  sweeps  a man  off  his  feet — sets  him 
apart  from  his  fellows.  It  had  no  such 
effect  on  Mr.  Lincoln.  To  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  even  after  attaining  the 
Presidency,  he  was  the  same  plain,  unpre- 
tending fellow-townsman  he  had  always 
been.  The  late  Leonard  W.  Volk,  the 
Chicago  sculptor  who  went  to  Springfield 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  a 
statue  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  told  me  of  his  deep 
surprise  at  the  man’s  democratic  bearing 
and  absolute  lack  of  pretension.  No 
household  in  Springfield  could  have  been 
more  plainly  conducted ; and  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
head  or  any  member  of  it  had  recently 
attained  any  unusual  recognition.  When 
Mr.  Lincoln  placed  his  hand  on  the  table 
in  order  that  the  artist  might  make  a copy 
of  it  in  plaster,  he  was  told  that  he  should 
place  some  small  object  in  his  palm  and 
then  encircle  it  with  his  thumb  and  fingers 
in  order  to  show  the  clenched  fist.  A 
short  round  stick  would  answer.  But,  on 
looking  about,  nothing  suitable  for  the 
purpose  could  be  found  in  the  room. 
Presently  an  idea  struck  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Stepping  briskly  out  of  the  dining-room  in 
which  they  were  sitting,  he  passed  through 
the  house,  emerging  from  the  kitchen  door 
into  the  woodshed.  There  he  found  an 
old  broom.  Placing  it  in  the  sawbuck,  he 
reached  for  the  saw  hanging  on  the  wall 
and  with  it  severed  about  four  inches  of 
the  handle.  Returning  to  the  house,  he 


inclosed  this  piece  in  his  hand  and  then 
bade  the  sculptor  go  ahead  with  his  work. 
Twenty  years  later,  when  I visited  Volk  in 
his  studio,  he  produced  the  cast  of  the 
hand  and  called  my  attention  to  the  broom 
handle,  still  showing  a few  prints  of  the 
saw  teeth  and  a little  splinter  on  the  lower 
edge  which  was  left  when  the  severed  por- 
tion fell  away.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  tried 
with  a dull  knife  to  whittle  the  end  smooth. 
“ ’Most  any  other  man  who  was  so  near 
the  Presidency  and  was  sitting  for  a por- 
trait,” said  Volk,  reverently  replacing  the 
cast  in  its  case,  “ would  have  sent  a serv- 
ant for  the  desired  piece  of  wood ; in  fact, 
I hinted  as  much  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  he 
only  laughed  and  said : 4 We’re  not  much 
used  to  servants  about  this  place  ; besides, 
you  know,  I have  always  been  my  own 
wood-sawyer.’  ” 

One  morning,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
on  his  way  from  home  to  his  office,  two 
girls  ahead  of  him  were  skipping  back- 
wards on  the  sidewalk.  As  they  neared 
and  were  within  a few  feet  of  him  one  of 
them  struck  the  edge  of  a brick  and  fell 
backwards.  Before  she  reached  the 
ground  Mr.  Lincoln  had  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  Lifting  her  tenderly  to  her  feet,  he 
asked  the  girl  her  name.  “ Mary  Tuft,” 
she  answered,  blushing.  “ Well,  Mary,” 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  smiling,  “when  you 
reach  home  you  can  truthfully  tell  your 
mother  you  have  rested  in  Abraham’s 
bosom.” 

When,  in  the  eventful  days  after  the 
election  of  1860,  the  Southern  States 
were  rapidly  seceding,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Union  seemed  so  dark  and  ominous,  it 
was  a Springfield  citizen  and  neighbor  of 
Lincoln,  William  H.  Herndon,  who,  in 
answer  to  a New  England  correspondent 
anxiously  inquiring  if,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Western  circuit-court  lawyer  who  had  just 
been  elected  to  the  Presidency  would  be 
big  and  brave  enough  to  deal  with  the 
great  and  tremendous  problems  that 
awaited  him,  said : “You  need  have  no 
fear  on  that  score.  You  and  I must  keep 
the  people  right ; God  will  keep  Abraham 
Lincoln  right.” 


